DR. ROUTH
His way of taking exercise was as regular as his lectures : every fine afternoon he started at the same time for a walk along the Trumpington Road ; went the same distance out, turned and came back. His regularity was not, as might perhaps have been expected, accompanied by formal and stereotyped manners ; these were very simple and kindly and we were all very fond of him. This was shown very markedly when in 1888 he gave up private tuition. His old pupils presented to Mrs Routh his portrait by Herkomer, and took the opportunity of expressing either by letter or by their presence at the meeting in Peter-house, where the presentation was made by the late Lord Rayleigh, their gratitude to him for his teaching. I share to the full this feeling. It was a long-established custom for Routh's pupils to be photographed in a group in the term before the examination for the tripos. A collection of these would show what the great majority of the mathematicians of the last fifty years, and many other people who obtained eminence in other walks of life, looked like when they were undergraduates. My class at Routh's contained Joseph Larmor, Senior Wrangler and First Smith's Prizeman, who subsequently, like Newton and Stokes, became Lucasian Professor and representative of Cambridge University in Parliament, and was also, like Stokes, Secretary of the Royal Society; W. B. Allcock, who was Third Wrangler and became a Fellow of Emmanuel, and a most efficient and devoted teacher of mathematics in the College; andHomersham Cox, who was Fourth Wrangler and later a Fellow of Trinity College. Cox was one of the clearest-headed men I ever met but remarkably absent-minded. He became for a time a medical student: he did not take this very seriously. On one occasion, when in for one of the parts of the M.B. Examination, he found
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